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AYHEN ART and geology get to- 
YY gether the results can be sur- 
‘prising. According to the New York 
Times, of September 11, 1945, pundits of 
the Department of Art and of the De- 
‘partment of Geology at Vassar have 
come to the conclusion that a statue of 
the Madonna and Child, presented to 
‘the college art gallery in 1942, is an 
original. Hence it rates an article and 
photograph in the metropolitan press. 
Until recently, however, it rated merely 
as ‘“‘. . . valuable only as study object 
for students in the field of art.” You see, 
it was then believed to be made of 
plaster. But— and here is where ge- 
ology comes into the picture —- it was 
‘reported “‘. . . that the material was 
‘unquestionably not plaster but a very 
soft chalk in its natural state.” And, this 
chalk, through which this statue has 
| now been given an archeological degree, 
“probably came from around Rouen in 
France.” That settles it! The statue is 
now enshrined as an original, “created 
‘in northern France about 1400.” Its 
creator can now rest in peace, but would 
it not be a catastrophe if another expert 
“should find that this “‘very soft chalk” is 
merely a kind of plaster used by an Amer- 
ican imitator craftsman who worked 
within fifty miles of Vassar itself! The 
-barest mention of such a possibility is 
enough to rock the foundations of ar- 
chaeology in a stronghold of culture. 


FROM Puerto Rico, through a mime- 
ograph monthly, Pincel Y Paleta, edited 
py a friend of Lrrurcicar Arts, Leo R. 
O'Neill, comes the news that the crafts 
have suffered a set-back when Governor 
Tugwell vetoed the Belles Artes bill to 
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create an art center for the Fine Arts 
and other educational activities. This 
bill, sponsored by Senator Ramos An- 
tonini, was designed to foster the ad- 
vancement of all cultural branches of 
Puerto Rican life — music, literature, 
drama, painting, sculpture, dancing and 
other arts. As Mr O’Neill remarks: 
‘*Perhaps Senator Ramos Antonini had 
too ambitious a measure for the public to 
swallow. To us it seems as though it was 
trying to make up for lost time, for the 
years in which the Puertorican children 
should have been receiving proper edu- 
cation in the fine arts.” He further points 
out the need for instruction in the need- 
lework industry, for the craftsmen in the 
rug and the ceramic industries. In view 
of the Puertorican economy it would 
seem that the measure sponsored by 
Senator Ramos Antonini, but vetoed by 
Governor Tugwell, would be beneficial 
to all concerned. It may be, as Mr 
O’Neill further remarks: “. . . that the 
measure, as sponsored, seemed unneces- 
sarily long and bound up in legal terms, 
but what measure passed by the Legis- 
lature these days isn’t bound up in legal 
language?” Perhaps another attempt, 
with less legal phraseology, will have a 
better chance of being approved by the 
Governor. 


A QUARTERLY is at a disadvantage 
when it comes to what the writing fra- 
ternity calls ‘‘spot news.” But news of an 
event that may be repeated next year 
can still be of interest. The news of the 
liturgical program in the summer session 
of Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio, 
is in that category. A special feature of 
the 1945 summer session at Mary Manse 
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College was the introduction of courses 
in liturgy in the department of religion. 
The courses, given by the Reverend W. 
Michael Ducey, O.S.B., secretary of the 
Liturgical Conference, were basic in 
nature and provided the necessary back- 
ground for advanced courses in liturgy 
and related courses in music and art. 
The courses emphasized the meaning 
and structure of Catholic liturgy with 
special reference to the aims and meth- 
ods of the modern liturgical revival, and 
introduced a study of the origin and 
structure of the liturgical year. Eighty- 
six students, out of the total enrollment 
of two hundred and sixty-four, attended 
these courses. 

The news release concerning this 
liturgical program states: ‘‘Correlated 
with these theoretical courses were others 
given in the Fine Arts classes in which 
liturgical symbols were produced with 
airbrush and other techniques.” May 
we hope that, next year, the subject of 
art will be treated in more serious and 
fundamental fashion? 


IN THIS issue, the article, “Religious 
Art and the Priest Today,” by Mon- 
signor Jacobs, introduces a welcome 
note in this discussion. And Mr Harold 
W. Cummings, president of the Stained 
Glass Association of America, has some 
timely remarks regarding the problem of 
apprenticeship in the stained glass craft 
which also has some bearing on this 
problem of necessary understanding be- 
tween clerical client and the craft. 

A good friend of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, the Reverend Ronald Murray, 
C.P., has collaborated with Mr Harold 
Rambusch in the writing of a very in- 


formative article on the planning of 
sanctuaries. The plans which illustrate 
this article indicate varied possibilities 
in changes in the arrangements of the 
elements which make up a well-planned 
sanctuary — to allow for the normal 
evolution of the ceremonies and, we may 
add, to contribute to the peace of mind 
of the master of ceremonies. 

In this connection a word might be 
said concerning the design of taber- 
nacles. We have become accustomed to 
hearing about the circular (supposedly- 
liturgical) tabernacle and, quite often, 
such a tabernacle is advertised and sold 
because it is circular and therefore, by 
inference, it is liturgical. This is nonsense 
— a tabernacle can be of any shape; the 
only requirement is that it must be 
completely covered with a veil — this 
veil being the note of the reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and not the 
sanctuary lamp. What is also important 
is the relation of the tabernacle to its 
contents; to the sacred vessels. In the 
middle ages this was so well recognized 
that, even in a large church, the Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved in a silver dove 
hanging above the altar. (Until recently, 
and perhaps even now, this was the 
practice in the Cathedral of Amiens and 
at Solesmes.) Later the sacred species 
was: reserved in a Sacrament House 
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OME DAY — we hope — the dove 
of peace will settle down again upon 
a devastated world. When this happy 
event takes place, we will resume the 
normal activities of life that had been 
interrupted. In our own circle many 
priests will make plans to build new 
churches or to decorate old ones. In so 
doing it would seem necessary to ex- 
amine not only our bank accounts but 
also the rules and principles that govern 
Christian art. 

It has been our boast that the Church 
has been the guide of society not only in 
matters of faith and human conduct, but 
also in the social and cultural achieve- 
ments which form the history of Western 
civilization. One of the brightest and 
most glorious pages in that history is 
that of the Christian arts in their various 


which automatically took on an archi- 
tectural form. Later, when the Blessed 
Sacrament was returned to the altar, it 
was the more recent tradition, rather 
than the early and wiser tradition, which 
was followed and the tabernacle, instead 
of being simply a receptacle for the 
sacred vessels, became really a transfer 
of the architectural Sacrament House 
rather than an adaptation of the hang- 
ing dove. 

Thanks to the modern movement in 
matters liturgical, which fully realizes 
the importance of functionalism, we are 
able now to return to sound tradition 
and, by doing so, to effect a merger 
between liturgical lore and artistic ex- 
cellence. 

In the symposium, “Sculptors and 
Religious Art,” in the August issue of the 
magazine, one of the contributors hinted 
at the difference in point of view of 
craftsmen in this country and those in 
Europe. In this issue we are happy to 
present an article bearing on the same 
question, by the distinguished painter 
and artist in stained glass, Mr Joep 
Nicolas. It is only when we clearly 
understand these background elements 
that we can proceed in an intelligent 
manner. 

In “Christmas Cards and the Old 
Masters,” Father Leo C. Sterck, of the 


forms. Silhouetted against the skies of 
Western and Southern Europe may still 
be found the living monuments of medi- 
aeval builders, making the same direct 
and spontaneous appeal to our sense of 
beauty as the great spectacles of nature 
itself. 

Two things become perfectly clear 
when we admire these achievements: 
religion and the arts were united in the 
closest unity; and secondly, the artisan 
considered himself the interpreter of the 
thoughts of his own time. 

When life was not a mystery, but was 
made clear and understandable by rea- 
son and by revelation, it was natural 
that the contemporary artist, animated 
at once by religious and creative aspira- 
tions, would try to express these feelings 
through the medium of his art. He felt a 
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department of French at Saint Ambrose 
College, Davenport, Iowa, gives us an 
interesting and human commentary on _ 
that perennial subject of Chri 
cards. 

The type of subject described by 
Father Sterck will be found more prob- 
ably among the collections issued by 
some of our museums — among them 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
and the Philadelphia Museum. If we 
ean break up the present bottleneck we 
may still herald the day when we can 
welcome a fine collection of Christmas 
cards by living artists. j 

Finally, in the correspondence col- 
umns will be found a letter by a sculptor, 
Mr George Kratina, in which he seri- 
ously doubts the wisdom of trying to” 
solve the religious statuary problem by 
means of mass production. He also hints 
at certain solutions which would involve 
a few revolutionary changes in the 
thinking on matters of art on the part 
of many in the Church. It seems to us, 
however, that the crux of the matter 
lies in the still unanswered questa 
what can we do to help the pastor in the 
small parish, with limited funds, who. 
still is willing to purchase a good repro- 
duction of a good model for the meus. | 
reason that he cannot afford to purchase - 
an original? 


spiritual kinship between his profession 
and the qualities of his religious faith. — 
The artist’s work was at the same time 
the artist’s prayer. In the same measure _ 
we can observe to-day that our own 
contemporaries, animated not by re-— 
ligion, but by the material things of life, 
are driven to give expression to sordid i 
matters and trivialities. 
The mediaeval artist was also a man — 
of his own day. Just as he spoke the 
vernacular of his own people and of his f 
own time, he also considered himself 
professionally delegated to interpret in § 
plastic form the religious and social 
ideals that were his own and those of — 
his community. This was done thou | 
hesitancy, certain of the fact that his _ 
fellow-craftsmen did the same. He was 
quick to see and master any improve- _ 
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ment or change that might come about, 
just as we are quick to put to instant use 
“new mechanical devices that constitute 
_a technical improvement over the past. 
‘The mediaeval artist spoke a language. 
It was a living idiom and not a dead one. 
___ Ifto-day, then, we observe in the world 
_of the artist many contradictory move- 
ments, ruled by whim and fancy, if we 
observe, moreover, that the mind of the 
artist veers toward banalities and sex, 
_ such a situation is not just to be accepted 
as a question of taste. There is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong in this con- 
_ dition, as there is something wrong with 
the unbelief and behavior of our time. 
_ The human soul stands in need of the 
waters of Baptism —the work of the 
artist, for the sake of its own develop- 
ment, could profit by the same re- 
- generation. 
_ Such thoughts are not just an arbi- 
_ trary and personal exposition, but they 
are rooted, I believe, in the theories and 
principles of scholastic philosophy. 


_ SAINT THOMAS and the schoolmen 
tell us that art is the work of human 
_ reason as expressed in the form of prac- 
tical action. According to them the 
function of the mind is threefold. It can 
speculate about abstract truth. This is 
the work of the metaphysician. Sec- 

-ondly, the mind can engage in some- 

thing more practical; it can probe hu- 

_ man motives and the inclinations of the 

will. This is the work of the moral 

_ sciences or ethics. Finally, the mind can 

_ direct man in his actions in the sphere of 

_ “making” concrete things outside of 
himself. All making is classified by them 

E with the word “‘art,” as long as it is 

properly governed by right reason. In 

_ other words, it is the reasonable way of 

_ making things. 

_ The mediaeval thinker groups the 
useful and the fine arts together, in as 
far as right reason must govern both in 

equal measure. We find, then, that he 

~ makes little or no distinction between 
the useful arts and the fine arts and 
equally little between the artisan and 
the artist, both taking right reason as 
their measure and rule. Or at least the 
difference between the two is one of 
degree only, in as far as the artist re- 

“quires perhaps a higher measure of 

judgment than his practical brother. 
‘The ancients divided the arts into the 

- servile and the liberal, according as they 
required corporal work or not. Sculp- 

ture and painting thus belonged to the 

servile arts. Architecture belonged to 
both. 


The mediaeval artist, if he could re- 
turn, would find himself at variance 
with the people of our own day in many 
things and not the least in the concep- 
tion of his own work. Whereas his in- 
sistence on right reason united his work 
with reality and practical life, the mod- 
ern theorist discounts the value of the 
intellect in the pursuit of art and makes 
artistic expression dependent on a type 
of inspiration which seems to proceed 
from an instinct rather than from the 
mind. And so his work being something 
apart, the artist himself becomes an 
incomprehensible individual, who lives 
in a world of his own, apart from his 
fellowmen and oftentimes from other 
artists as well, utterly divorced from the 
practical pursuits of life, an enigma, not 
infrequently an object of ridicule. 

Anyone who with an unbiased mind 
compares the products of any truly 
Christian century with those of our own 
can readily observe the wealth, spon- 
taneity, and apparent ease of the former 
and the cultural and artistic poverty of 
the latter. Two things are needed, 
therefore, to bring beauty into life 
through artistic expression, the one is 
religion and the other is the application 
of right reason. The Catholic Church 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
has retained both. She is, therefore, 
fundamentally best equipped to restore 
the right balance in the field of “‘doing”’ 
and to furnish the guidance and leader- 
ship that the world needs. Conversely 
the world also has the right to expect 
from us the kind of direction that con- 
tributes so potently to the welfare and 
the happiness of mankind as, under the 
promise of our Divine Lord, she has the 
right to be taught the principles of 
Christian faith and moral conduct. 

The beautiful structure of the Catho- 
lic Church has appealed to mankind not 
only because of the inspiring and con- 
soling contents of Christ’s revelation, 
but also because of its perfect coordi- 
nation with human nature and right 
reason. This internal harmony can and 
must manifest itself exteriorly far beyond 
its own scope and so we may expect that 
this advantage will also come to light 
in the field of Christian art. 

One cannot question that this prob- 
lem is also interrelated with the social 
and economic questions of our time. A 
better order in one field will have its 
effect in others. Within the limits of our 
subject, however, it would be well for us 
to consider that secular art will never 
reach a full development without the 
acknowledgement of a religious basis 
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and that Christian art will never suc- 
ceed unless we proceed about our build- 
ing and decorating in a completely 
rational way. To illustrate: We all ad- 
mire the thirteenth century gothic of 
Western Europe and we believe what 
Mr Henry Adams and many other 
critics have said about it. Notre Dame 
of Chartres, of Paris, and of Amiens 
make a spontaneous appeal to our 
aesthetic sense because of their effort- 


‘less blending of faith and beauty. It is 


perhaps not so often realized that these 
buildings are also supremely logical in 
their structural forms. 

The structural principles that the 
thirteenth century builders had received 
from their romanesque and Norman 
predecessors called for a very heavy type 
of construction in the long north and 
south clerestory walls of their church 
buildings to support the downward and 
especially outward pressure of the heavy 
stone vault. Such walls were of necessity 
thick and ponderous and fortified with 
heavy buttresses. They afforded little 
opportunity for window openings, be- 
cause of the weakness that would there- 
by result in the structure. The interior 
was of necessity very dark. The general 
impression of such a building was often 
one of strength and power produced 
by massed effects of heavy parts. The 
Gothic builder by his invention of the 
pointed ribbed vault was able to dis- 
tribute his weights on focal points and 
flying buttresses in such a way that the 
walls were practically eliminated as 
structural necessities and their place 
could be taken by the famous stained 
glass, which added life and color to the 
interior. The impression, then, that a 
Gothic church makes upon us is not so 
much of strength and weight, but rather 
of balance and extreme lightness. In 
reality, also, a tremendous saving of 
material was effected. 

We see here demonstrated that the 
difference between one style and the 
other was not just one of taste or con- 
temporary fashion, but was rooted in 
the artist’s knowledge of structural prin-’ 
ciples and their logical application. If 
the Abbot Suger of Saint Denis in Paris, 
who, we believe, exercised himself in 
favor of the transition from old to new 
in his own day, were to return to us, he 
would certainly not advocate a lifeless 
imitation of twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury building principles, but he would 
study present day methods and test the 
qualities of new materials. The differ- 
ence that would result between the his- 
torical buildings and those of our own 
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time should be greater than the differ- 
ence between romanesque and gothic, 
because there is to-day not only a great 
advance in structural knowledge as com- 
pared with the past, but structural ma- 
terials also have radically changed. 
Whereas stone and brick are what are 
called compression materials, receiving 
their strength from a downward pres- 
sure, as in wall or column, or from a 
lateral pressure, as in arch or vault, the 
new media of steel and reinforced con- 
crete are tensile materials, exercising 
their strength in all directions. 

If our architects would keep these 
truths in mind, we would have no more 
eclectic churches with an inner struc- 
ture of modern materials and an out- 
ward skin that conforms to the past. 
Such products compare with their great 
examples as wax figures compare with 
the human organism. There is an at- 
tempt at assimilation. The soul has been 
lost. 


MODERN CONSTRUCTION offers 
advantages peculiarly suited to our times 
in the employment of steel and rein- 
forced concrete and in the form of new 
engineering principles which, accord- 
ing to the rules of logic and honesty, 
have a right to be developed. If we are 
willing to do this, a tremendous saving 
of material and time and therefore cost 
can be effected and no subterfuge will 
have to be resorted to. New advantages 
of space, lighting, visibility, and acous- 
tics go hand in hand with modern con- 
struction. The vaults and buttresses of 
the middle ages breathe the spirit of 
Christian faith not only because they 
belonged to buildings that were sol- 
emnly consecrated, but also because 
they revealed the application of that 
thought upon which our faith had been 
planted. 

To conform this fundamental idea to 
our own time, we will have to abandon 
some long-cherished forms and _tech- 
niques, but we shall gain immeasurably 
in that in one more field the Church will 
find herself in the middle of life, where, 
indeed, she has been placed by our 
divine Lord himself. The Church has 
never seen fit to canonize any par- 
‘ticular style of architecture, although 
many have served her well in giving 
outward expression to her beauty. 

Architects oftentimes find it easier to 
consult their libraries for examples of 
other and better days and usually the 
result is some hybrid structure, loyal 
neither to the past nor to the present. 
Honest treatment of this problem will 


certainly make great demands on the 
creative abilities of a builder, since with 
little or no precedent, he is called upon 
to give to modern form a religious ex- 
pression. A new style will be able to 
adapt itself to liturgical requirement 
and tradition as well as any other. 

It is true, that very little has been 
done in the field of architecture to give 
a new expression to a living faith. And 
it may also be said that our own country 
has contributed less to this effort than 
many others. In a way it is strange that 
this should be so, because it is in the 
United States that, by reason of in- 
dustrial development, new materials 
have been tested and new principles of 
construction have been applied. A cor- 
responding advance in the cultural de- 
velopment of such principles could nor- 
mally be expected. 

But whatever the answer to this ques- 
tion may be, there is no doubt, that the 
problem of a more contemporary and a 
more rational style has engaged the 
minds of many builders for the last 
twenty or thirty years and the under- 
standing of the problem is increasing. 

More than twenty years ago a church 
was built in the neighborhood of Paris 
by two French architects, the brothers 
Perret, in which an attempt was made 
to be as logical and straightforward as 
the forefathers of these same Frenchmen 
were during the thirteenth century in 
the building of their famous cathedrals. 
With the help of a perspective of some 
twenty years, the new church must be 
pronounced an unqualified success. 

At the same time very thoughtful 
work was done also in Germany by 
Professor Michael Kurz and many oth- 
ers. In fact the new phenomenon ap- 
peared simultaneously in many coun- 
tries, almost like the appearance of new 
life in the fields with the coming of 
spring. Most of these churches, although 
new in form, are faintly reminiscent of 
special features that have stamped church 
building with a local character. The 
architects, knowing the transitional 
character of their work, have felt an 
attraction for the masterpieces of their 
own country, understanding at the same 
time that a romantic attachment to the 
outer form of these buildings would rob 
them of their own creative work and 
reduce them to the level of slavish imi- 
tators. 


In RESPECT to our own country, we 
should not forget to mention that good 
work has been done. The name that 
comes to mind before all others is that 


‘far more sublime than the repetition — 
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of Barry Byrne, who simultaneously - 
with European architects has evinced — 
an understanding of the problem and : 
has tried to solve it in the American way. © 
The difference is not that architects 
cannot be found in America who visual- | 
ize their profession in terms of the pres- 
ent. In fact they do so in the construction — 
of factories, office buildings, and homes. — 
Rather do the Catholic people cling to 
the notion that in building churches 
styles must conform to the past to be 
Catholic and inspiring. ; 
In the field of decoration also we — 
should look forward toward an interpre-_ : 
tation in conformity with our time. Ac- H 
cording to Dom Albert Hammenstede, ~ 
the well-known prior of Maria-Laach, » 
we may distinguish three main types of 
church decoration — the historical, the 
mystical, and the liturgical. If it is our — 
intention to portray historical events — — 
such as those told in Scripture or the | 
biographies of the saints — we again 
make the walls of our churches the biblia — 
pauperum, a book for those who cannot . 
read or do not feel inclined to do so. One 
example of historical representation 
that has served universally are the sta- | 
tions of the way of the cross. It would 
seem that this type of art, although still 
very useful, served a greater necessity 
in bygone centuries than it does at pres- 
ent. : 
Mystical art portrays a certain near- 
ness to God and to the mysteries of the : 
; 
- 


Church of Christ. In this type of art 
historical portrayal recedes into the 
background and yields the place for a 
representation of that supernatural light 
which itself is produced by the celebra- 
tion of the liturgical mysteries. Mystical 
painting, then, because of its intimate 
understanding of the liturgy, forms its §, 
perfect setting. = | 

Mystical art and liturgical art are 
very much the same with this distinc- 
tion, that liturgical art frequently uses 
symbols in the place of actual represen- 
tations. So it is that our “liturgical” altars 
and vestments seem to some people 
a monotonous repetition of Chi-Rho’s, — 
lambs, fishes, palms, etc. In reality 
liturgical art is capable of something — 


of these symbols. The principal difficulty | * 
is that a spiritual insight and under- — 
standing is needed for real mystical — 
and Tturgical repre The rou- 


perfection. We need a Fra Angeeaia : 
Liturgical art also will avoid that 

excessive type of realism and sentimen- — 

talism of our own day which is supposed 
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RMELITE CONVENT FOR THE RELIGIOUS OF THE CARMEL OF 
NT JOSEPH, NEW YORK CITY. A BUILDING OF RESTRAINED 
SIGN AND REFINEMENT IN DETAILS. (ABOVE) EXTERIOR OF 
NVENT AND CHAPEL. (RIGHT) INTERIOR VIEW OF CHAPEL. 
FT) VIEW OF ALTAR AND GRUCIFIXION GROUP. THIS CRU- 
CIFIXION GROUP WAS 
CARVED BY ROCHETTE & 
PARZINI, OF NEW YORK, 
FROM DRAWINGS AND UN- 
DER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE ARCHITECTS. IN THE 
BASEMENT ARE LOCATED 
THE LIBRARY AND CHAP- 
TER ROOM. THE’ PLAN 
INDICATES THE ELEMENTS 
OF THE FIRST FLOOR. ON 
THE SECOND FLOOR ARE 
CELLS, THE INFIRMARY, A 
SUITE FOR THE CHAPLAIN 


Our Lady of Peace 


Lordship, Connecticut 
J. Gerald Phelan 


Architect 


A MISSION OF SAINT JAMES 
PARISH, STRATFORD, CON- 
NECTICUT. THE REVEREND 
JOHN H. ANDERSON, PASTOR. 
THE LARGE CRUCIFIX WAS 
CARVED BY THE WALTER IPSEN 
COMPANY. THE STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS WERE DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY JOHN T. O’DUG- 
GAN, OF BOSTON. THE SIM- 
PLICITY OF THE EXTERIOR AND 
INTERIOR OF THIS SMALL 
CHURCH SHOWS WHAT CAN BE 
ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH A 
COMBINATION OF REASONABLE 
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to represent piety. The liturgy itself is 
not realistic, but sacramental and sym- 
bolic. In vain will we look in the Ro- 
-man liturgy for even a trace of that 
_ dramatization of historical detail which 
is found so frequently in popular devo- 
_tions. And so a certain atmosphere of 
_ propriety, dignity, and reverence char- 
_acterizes liturgical action which some 
understanding artists have been able to 
incorporate into their murals. Of neces- 
sity such representation is oblivious of 
detail; it is simple and direct; it avoids 
v4 the photographic or accidental form, it 
_ leaves behind all distracting incidentals, 
it conventionalizes such matters and 
with full force brings out the objective 
character. 


Tr THIS ideal is difficult to reach, we 
could at least manifest a certain recep- 
_ tiveness in the correct liturgical arrange- 

ment of present-day decorations. A 
beginning could be made by expressing 

through size, position, etc. the hierarchy 

_ of heaven as taught to us by the liturgy. 

| Everything being equal, the statue of the 

Little Flower, whose feast is celebrated 

as a duplex, should not tower over that 

of the Sacred Heart, which merits a 

_ double of the first class with privileged 
octave. 

_ The desire for a better understanding 
of the Mass is gradually finding its way 
‘through all the levels of Catholic life. 

_ Many of the men in our armed forces, 

- now serving overseas, will return with a 
_ greater desire for it. They will remember 
the simple setting that served their 

_ priest and altar. The thought will ripen 
that the holy sacrifice, being a pro- 
_foundly moving drama, clothed in the 

_ simple and austere form of the Roman 

liturgy, is not at all served by the em- 

 bellishment of confused backgrounds 

_ which are the result of chance additions 


in the form of colored statues, donated. 


_ by pious ladies of the parish in part 
pbaveent for favors obtained. | 


URING fib last decade, great 
progress has been made in keeping 


f the prescriptions of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites, of the Missal, the Cere- 


ate 
a 


Such creations, if necessary at all, 
had best be placed in side-chapels or 
niches far away from the immediate 
surroundings of the holy sacrifice, where 
legitimate, private devotions can be 
practiced without causing interference. 

This brings up the subject of commer- 
cial art, i.e., the vast output of statues 
and pictures produced by our industrial 
age, which the French have identified 
with Saint Sulpice and which we inflict 
upon the name of Barclay Street. Such 
articles are reproduced by the thousands 
out of the cheapest materials, they are 
stamped out by machine and provided 
with a catalogue number. Like all com- 
mercial products they are made to sell 
in quantities. They are not primarily 
made for use. They can have no artistic 
or creative value, because no connection 
is established between the mind of the 
craftsman and the product made by 
him. In fact the name craftsman is mis- 
placed, because the operator of the ma- 
chine is no more than a human robot, 
who repeats ad infinitum what he has been 
told to do; a man who — as far as his 
work is concerned — has been reduced 
to a sub-human level of intellectual re- 
sponsibility. 

In the year 1903 Pope Pius X issued 
his Motu Proprio on Church music. This 
document emphasizes its preference for 
vocal music and places instruments in a 
secondary place. It also forbids substi- 
tuting a mechanical contrivance for the 
human voice. The singer, of course, is a 
direct participant in the liturgical ac- 
tion and his place cannot be taken by a 
machine. 

Next in importance to the actual par- 
ticipant, we believe, is the artist who 
creates the setting for the liturgical ac- 
tion. It seems revolting that the best 
we can do in this field is to serve God 
with commercialism, instead of — if 
we may paraphrase Saint Paul — 


_ “with the unleavened bread of sincerity 


and of truth.” 


monial of Bishops, and similar authori- 
ties. It is now quite common to see rubri- 
cal altars, tabernacles set free on the 
mensa and completely covered by veils, 


There is no question that we have 
missed many opportunities. People can 
be found almost everywhere who are 
skillful amateur metal workers or wood- 
carvers. With a little direction they 
could serve usefully in the making of 
tabernacles, candlesticks, missal stands, 
or other pieces of furniture which would 
carry such marks of life as only hand- 
made work is able to convey. The 
method has been employed in the mak- 
ing of vestments in many places and 
with considerable success. There is a 
sense of quickened interest in the liturgy 
and in religion itself among people who 
give of their time and interest in this 
manner. Handmade articles will always 
be superior to the commercial product 
in the quality of material and in creative 
workmanship, although they may lack 
in technical perfection. We are fre- 
quently too much impressed by the pro- 
fusion of detail and the involved tech- 
nique of the commercial product. The 
detail shows bad taste more often than 
not, and technique is only a means for 
the artist to use. Too often is it deliber- 
ately substituted when creative inspira- 
tion is running low. 


IT IS to be hoped that out of a desire 
for more fitting and more worthy altar 
appurtenances may grow the establish- 
ment of a guild of crafts that would help 
us to break the shackles that bind us to 
the commercialism of our age. 

Through the instrumentality of such 
guilds we may find our way back per- 
haps to a rediscovery of the beauty that 
was the lasting heritage of our Catholic 
forefathers. Like the true and the good, 
the beautiful may then again in full 
measure contribute to the sanctity of the 
children of mother Church. And we — 
face to face with a new expression of 
the eternal beauty of God — may call 
to mind the words of Saint Peter on the 
mount of Transfiguration, “Lord it is 
good for us to be here.” 


A Suggestion for Sanctuaries 


The Reverend RonaLtp Murray; C.P., and HaroLp RAMBuUsCH 


and canopies or baldachinos at least 
over the main altar. Many conclusions 
directly or indirectly following upon the 
directions of these authorities and the 
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These two plans (before and after) of a college chapel 
show clearly what can be done to rearrange the dis- 
position of space. The initial plan provided far too 
much pew space and the sanctuary was too shallow, so 
the extra pews were removed, the altar rail was moved 
forward to allow for a sanctuary in which needed 
stalls, benches for the acolytes, adequate space for the 


ceremonies which they prescribe are 
only recently being recognized. Of 
primary importance is the position of 
the altar, both in its relation to the 
church and in its relation to the side al- 
tars. Immediately bearing on this is the 
matter of the chancel choir, so force- 
fully urged by Pius X in the Motu Pro- 
prio on sacred music. Likewise there is 
the problem of the best arrangement for 
the orderly distribution of holy com- 
munion. An effort will be made here to 
give a practical solution to these prob- 
lems. For the sanctuary of the ordinary 
parish church can be rearranged in such 
a way as to give a satisfactory answer to 
all of these difficulties. 

Artists and architects have come to 
the conclusion that the various legis- 
lative councils, in forming their decrees, 
must have had art as well as tradition in 
mind. For experience has proven that 
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organ and choir, and a better planned altar could be 
accommodated. Note the ingenious placing of the side 
altars. It will be obvious that the new arrangement did 
not result in any loss of seating space since those who 
formerly were part of the choir and had to sit in the 
pews are now properly located in the choir space. 


where the law has been strictly adhered 
to, the result is a thing of beauty. On 
the other hand where it has been flag- 
rantly disregarded, the result is litur- 
gically and artistically unsatisfactory. 

Except for the engraving in the Missal 
showing the method of incensing the 
altar, the rubrics and decrees are with- 
out illustration. Keeping within the 
bounds defined by the legislators, great 
latitude, however, is allowed in terms of 
actual structure and arrangement. The 
authorities studiously have avoided re- 
straining individual application and 
artistic development. The very wording 
of many of the decrees shows that within 
well defined limits artistic freedom is en- 
couraged. If they had minutely de- 
scribed every detail of the sanctuary, for 
example, our churches would be as 
much alike as cars produced on the 
same assembly line. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Whether building or remodeling a_ 
sanctuary, it is a fundamental concept 
that, strictly speaking, there is only one 
altar in a'Catholic church, and that is 
the main altar. (Cf. LirurcicAL ARTS, — 
Vol. 3, No. 1; First Quarter 1934, Page 
16.) Standing at the church door, the 
first object to strike the eye should be 
the high altar. Much of the impressive-§ 
ness of the patriarchal basilicas lies in~ 
this, that on entering the attention is” 
immediately focused on the most im- 
portant object: the main altar with its 
baldachino. An excellent example of 
this in our country is the improvement : 
of Saint Patrick’s Cathedral in New _ 
York. Side altars and auxiliary chapels, — 
even though necessary for some churches, © 
must ever retain their subordinate posi- 
tions as accessories. It is the main altar 
which is essential. j 

It is in this matter of the relation of © : 
the high altar both to the church and — 
the side altars that the greatest improve- — 
ment can be made in many churches. | 
This improvement consists in reeneaieal 
to the older European precedent where 
the high altar was given architectural _ 
prominence and the side shrines rele- 
gated to their proper subordinate pot i 
tions. i 

Now let us look at what is, sad to say, — 
the ordinary parish church. Clustered 
into one sanctuary we have not one but © 
three altars. If the three altars are not in — 
the sanctuary proper, they are at least — 
behind the same altar rail, thus creating — i 
a false impression. The three altars are 4 
often of the same material and competi- t 
tive in size. Yet in a parish church the © 
only time the three altars must be used 
is during the Missa pro Pace, on the sec- | 
ond day of forty hours (CE. Instructio — 
Clementina, 14). A second altar is ordi- 
narily used as a repository on Holy 
Thursday, but in this case, an altar is 
not required. The artistic and liturgical 
defect of having three almost equally | 
important altars can be eliminated by 
simply altering the rail so that it re- 
turns to the sanctuary arch and thus 
encloses only the high altar and sanctu- 
ary. By this simple expedient, the main 
altar receives due prominence, and the 
side altars or shrines are placed in — 
subordinate positions outside the sanctu- __ 
ary. With this arrangement it is not y 
difficult for the communicants to realize _ 
that they are partaking of the sacrificial 
banquet offered on the altar. 

Aside from the few liturgical uses of — 
the side altars, their great function is — 
that of satisfying private devotion. The 
Church has always encouraged private - 
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‘devotion as a worthy preparation for the 
daily communal prayer of the mass. 
These heart-to-heart communings with 
Christ, His Blessed Mother, and the 
Saints are greatly aided by the proxim- 
ity of their shrines. When the side altars 
_or shrines are not enclosed by the altar 

“rail, they become more easily accessible 

‘to the faithful, whose devotion profits 

by this nearness. 

_ Our current practice of making the 
_ two side altars alike has little to com- 

mend it except economy, while there is 
much to be said for making them quite 
_ different. Only one side altar needs a 

"tabernacle, and that preferably mova- 
ble, so that the other altar may be 
somewhat smaller. It would be appro- 
" priate to conceive of this altar as being 

‘richer, both in material and design, 

_ thus “ane variety without sacri- 

_ ficing harmony. 


I UNFORTUNATELY many parish 
_ churches have been built without any 
_ provision for the chancel choir. Yet with 
slight changes, ample space can be 
- found in most sanctuaries without sacri- 
_ ficing any seating space. Many older 
_ sanctuaries are so deep that moving the 
_ altar forward will create sufficient space 
behind the altar to accommodate a 
small organ and an adequate choir. 
_ Since the purpose of the organ is merely 
to sustain the voice, a small chancel or- 
~ gan will prove most satisfactory. Such an 
alteration will have the further advan- 
tage of bringing the altar into clearer 
_ view of the congregation. 
If this change be introduced, it fol- 
_lows that the space between the altar 
and the communion rail will be reduced, 
_ but in most cases this can well be af- 
- forded. For in parish churches the max- 
_ imum demand upon this space is dur- 
_ ing nuptial masses where eight to ten 
feet easily suffice. Thus, no inconven- 
ence results from such a change. An 
equal opportunity exists for improve- 
ment on the sides of the sanctuary. Ac- 
cording to accepted ecclesiastical ar- 
rangement, the altar boys and clergy 
should be seated parallel to the axis of 
the church. Ordinarily a set of stalls or 
benches can be installed behind the 
_sedilia, and two corresponding rows of 
“seats on the gospel side, thus providing 
ample space for normal contingencies. 
Visiting clergy for occasions such as 
_ forty hours, or confirmations and funer- 
_als will not be forced to sit in the nave of 
the church or on casual chairs in the 
. sanctuary. Even with these improve- 


j . 
"ments, a space in front of the altar equal 


to its width would be left clear, allowing 
for the performance of the preseribed 
ceremonies with fitting dignity. 

While treating of sanctuary space, a 
word should be added concerning the 
pulpit. With the increasing use of micro- 
phones and voice amplifiers, the need 
for large pulpits is proportionately de- 
creasing. A small lectern placed a short 
distance from the altar rail is all that is 
needed. When these lecterns are small 
and openly built they take but a mini- 
mum of space, and do not interfere with 
the view of the altar. It is obvious that 
the pulpit in a Protestant church should 
be the piece de résistance, for Protestants 
have deprived themselves of the altar of 
sacrifice. In Catholic churches where 
the emphasis is placed on the altar of 
sacrifice, the pulpit will fittingly be built 
in proportion to the minor réle it has 
to play. 

The current practice of putting cush- 
ions at the altar rail creates a difficulty 
at the gate during processions, when 
they either have to be removed or pre- 
sent a hazard. When the space behind 
the rail is carpeted, the step at the rail 
will logically follow in the same ma- 
terial. With this arrangement there is no 
danger at the gate, while the com- 
municants have the soft carpet kneeler 
which modern clothing seems to require. 

When the sanctuary is arranged as a 
separate entity, the side altars are most 
accessible when placed on the nave floor 
level, raised only by their separate 


predellas. In most cases this produces 
additional space both in front of the 
side altars and at the side of the com- 
munion rail. This space is particularly 
useful at the time of communion. For 
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This plan offers substantially the same solution as the 
plan shown above. 
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Without any loss of space for the congregation this 
Sanctuary. has been so rearranged as to provide for 
needed furniture for the clergy and acolytes and the 
choir behind the altar screen. Although some pastors 
may prefer to use a pulpit it would seem that a well- 
placed and well designed lectern is quite adequate in 
most parish churches. Objection may be made to the 
new location of the doors between the sacristies and the 
Sanctuary because they force the celebrant and his as- 
sistants to enter the sanctuary in a roundabout manner. 
However it will be noted that this change in location of 
doors created appropriate space for the clergy bench. 
Note the new arrangement of the sanctuary rail and the 
location of the side altars, outside the limits of the 
Sanctuary proper. 


the additional area permits greater op- 
portunity for traffic and circulation, 
resulting in greater decorum and dignity 
in the distribution of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. This added space is desirable 
in these days of frequent communion. 
The suggestions made in this paper 
are intended primarily for the remodel- 
ing and decoration of already existing 
churches. They also have a very definite 
relation to the problem of designing new 
churches. For new churches should be 
designed in such a way that the main 
altar and its baldachino become the 
focal point of the church; that space be 
provided for a chancel choir and assist- 
ing clergy; that the side altars and pulpit 
do not receive undue prominence, and 
that precautions be taken for the digni- 
fied distribution of holy communion. . 
While these arrangements are secondary 
to the rules governing the altar at which 
mass is celebrated, they help, like the 
ceremonies and music, to form an ap- 
propriate setting for the supreme sacri- 
fice. When they are taken into consider- 
ation they add dignity to the sanctuary 
and contribute to its impressiveness; 
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when they are neglected, the mass does 
not get that important setting which the 
authorities strive to provide. 


In this age when the secular world 
struggles to captivate the imagination 
with its many devices, it behooves us to 


take fullest advantage of the many glori- 


ous arrangements which the Church and ~ 


art advise and direct. 


Stained Glass Looks At Its Apprenticeship Problem 


NE OF the very important items 
for the continued production of 
fine stained glass in the United States 
is the proper training of apprentices. 
LiturcicaL Arts for August, 1941, 
carried a most interesting and enlight- 
ening article, ‘Apprenticeship Train- 
ing,” the last paragraph of which bears 
repeating here: “‘One of the chief diffi- 
culties in training an apprentice is to or- 
ganize the practical experience he re- 
ceives in industry so that he may have 
the opportunity to work on a variety of 
jobs typical in the trade. Too often the 
apprentice makes good in one class of 
work and the employer is reluctant to 
assign him to another operation. Such a 
policy is fatal to the training pro- 
gramme. It is therefore important that 
the advisory committee support with- 
out reservation a programme which re- 
quires an employer to take sufficient 
interest in the apprentice and provide 
him with a well-rounded experience. If 
apprentice training is to be a success, 
the apprentice must have a fair chance 
to learn every important phase of his 
trade. A training program with this ob- 
jective, properly organized, can be a 
safeguard to sound craftsmanship.” 

It is a curious thing that with the great 
change over from the old “art glass” 
period to the present attainment in 
‘‘stained glass” in the United States — 
that is, while great progress has been 
made in the understanding and practice 
of the craft here — very few apprentices 
were permitted to enter this field. Pos- 
sibly this arose from fear that older 
*“Sourneymen” or “mechanics” with art 
glass training would be replaced by 
younger, more ambitious men. In any 
event, this situation has continued to 
the point where apprentice training be- 
comes a vital issue. 

The Stained Glass Association of 
America, functioning since the year 
1903 to collect, collate and dispense in- 
formation of interest to the craft, has 
conducted a poll throughout the United 
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States in order to find out just how many 
men are working at the craft. 

It is only natural that through the de- 
pression years of the early thirties, and 
then the war years which followed, the 
craft suffered a lack of apprentices. The 
result is that in the last ten or fifteen 
years there have been very few, if any, 
apprentices trained or new talent re- 
cruited. 

Recently through the Association’s 
Committee on Craft Apprenticeship, in 
coéperation with the Stained Glass 
Union and the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship in Washington, D. C., 
conferences were arranged to promote 
the idea of renewed and unified interest 
in the training of apprentices. As pre- 
senting the view of the Stained Glass 
Association to the first conference held 
in Washington, D. C., the following 
paragraphs appeared in the report of its 
Committee on Craft Apprenticeship: 


The uninformed revel in stating that stained 
glass is a lost art, and it will surely be so if we do 
not take advantage of the excellent talent that 
still exists and use this talent to train and edu- 
cate a new group which can carry on the tradi- 
tions which have been built up in America in 
the last thirty or forty years. 

Before that time Europe controlled the art. 
Through the industry and effort of this present 
generation, America has taken the lead until we 
are now producing the best glass in the world. 

Now while we still have the old experienced 
craftsmen and now that our Government is 
willing and able to set up schools to adequately 
train new men, we have an extraordinary op- 
portunity to further our craft and hold that 
position of leadership which you American 
craftsmen have established. 


There has now been evolved a plan 
for apprenticeship training in the stained 
glass craft which has the approval of all 
three principals. This plan is covered by 
a manual of procedure which is even 
now in the Government Printing Office 
being made ready for further distribu- 
tion to the studios and the individual 
craftsmen in this field. 

In other words, at long last the “light 
doth shine,”’ and now that all concerned 


are agreed that new talent can and will 
be recruited, the studios and master- 
craftsmen look forward to the post-war 


period with enthusiasm mixed with — 


realization of the solemn responsibility 
of training the apprentices through a 
rather intense four-year period. 


The plan of training adopted by the © 


three principals previously mentioned 
specifies that some time must be spent 
in each and all branches of this highly 
specialized craft before the trainee 
finally finds himself in the particular 
part of the work for which he seems to be 
particularly fitted. For instance, a young 
man who may know that he will ulti- 
mately excel in the designing, cartoon- 
ing, tracing and matting of stained glass 
must spend some time in actually cut- 
ting and glazing antique glass in order 
to realize the work and practical prob- 
lems of his fellow-craftsmen. The ideal 
would be to have each apprentice who 
has satisfactorily finished his training 
according to the new manual, including 
the supplemental school instruction re- 
quired, capable of personally complet- 
ing a stained glass window by himself, 
regardless of the rating of the finished 
window due to variation of talent in cer- 
tain portions of the work. 

In reviewing the approved plan we 
quote excerpts in order that you may 
gain a better concept of what is hoped 
for: 


It was agreed that apprenticeship, as con- _ 
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ducted under modern methods, is a system of 


training under which an employee is given 
thorough instructions and experience both in 


the shop and in related study courses, in all the _ 


practical as well as the theoretical aspects of the 
craft. Apprentice training must equip young 
men for profitable employment, develop the 
necessary background for good citizenship, and 


assure both the employer and the public the — 


benefit of good craftsmanship. 


Applicants for apprenticeship must be be- _ 


tween the ages of 18 and a1 inclusive, except 


(a) as the local Joint Committee may other- 


wise recommend in exceptional cases, and (b) 
in the case of War veterans. There shall be no 
ersbeeen because of sex, race, creed, or 
color, 


get ul 
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Madonna and Child 


Carved in Horton Stone by Henry Moore 


Henry Moore was born on July 30, 1898, at 
Castleford, Yorkshire. At the age of twelve he 
won a scholarship from the elementary school 
to Castleford Grammar School where he met 
with great help and encouragement from the 
art mistress, Miss Alice Gostick. Moore was 
first trained to be a teacher. In February, 1917, 
he joined the Army and became a private in 
the Fifteenth London Regiment. 

On his demobilization in February, 1919, he 
at first resumed his teaching but in September 
of that year he secured an education grant as 
an ex-serviceman and went to the Leeds School 
of Art, where he remained for two years. He 
then attended the Royal College of Art in 
London, where, in 1925, he won a traveling 
scholarship which took him to Paris, Rome, 
Florence, Venice, and Ravenna. 

Henry Moore’s first one-man exhibition was 
held at the Warren Gallery, London, in 1928. 
A second exhibition followed at the Leicester 
Galleries in 1931, and subsequent exhibitions 
were held at the same galleries in 1933, 1936, 
and 1940. A retrospective exhibition of sculp- 
ture and drawings was held at Temple New- 
sam, Leeds, in 1941. Other exhibitions were 
held in Venice (1929); Berlin (1929); Stock- 
holm (1930); Ziirich (1931); Hamburg (1932); 
and New York (1943). 

Examples of Moore’s work are in the follow- 
ing public galleries: Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London; Whitworth Institute, Man- 
chester; Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, 
Hamburg; City Art Gallery, Wakefield; Tate 
Gallery, London; City Art Gallery, Leeds; 
Art Gallery, Buffalo; Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. (Quoted from Henry Moore, Sculp- 
ture and Drawings, with an introduction by Herbert 
Read. Curt Valentin. New York. 1944.) 
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Kormendi graduated fro 
Gymnasium and _ studiedd 
the Academy of Fine Art 
Budapest. He then purs 
his studies in Paris for 
years and returned to 
native Hungary where, 
ginning with his first exh: 
his abilities were recogna 
and acclaimed. Kormer 
first public work was a 
marble statue of Queen Ell 
beth, consort of Franz Jose 
A fine statue of the Blez 
Virgin stands (?) at the Z 
i : Mile Stone in Budapest. 7 
is the point where all the cad 
try’s roads begin and 
statue of the Patrona Hungg 
is a symbolic milestone. K 
mendi has exhibited ext 
sively in all the capitals 
Europe and is representect 
many important Europ! 
museums. Before coming} 
America six years ago, K 
mendi and his wife, well-kno 
as a painter in Europe, li 
in Holland. At present Ki 
mendi teaches art at the U 


WHITE CERAMIC STATIONS OF THE CROSS Mrs. Kormendi studied at the Academy of Fine Arts, Budapest; 
IN THE CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE : ea ; eed : 

three years in Paris; also minor courses 1n Vienna, Munich, and 
CONCEPTION, EAST CHICAGO. THE BACK- 


GROUND IS OF BLUE MOSAIC. BY ELIZABETH 
KORMENDI Paris, Vienna, Stockholm, Venice, Barcelona, and The Hague. 


Rome. She has exhibited her work (paintings and ceramics) in 


(BELOW) LOT AND HIS WIFE: 

A PAINTING BY NELLA CARLEY, 

EXHIBITED AT BLACK, STARR, 

AND GORHAM, NEW YORK. 

(RIGHT) SAINT GEORGE AND 

THE DRAGON: A LITHOGRAPH 
BY THE SAME ARTIST 


Nella Carley was born in New York City, 1918. 
She studied in Ireland under the Benedictine 
Nuns at Kylemore Abbey. Visited the great 
cathedrals and churches in Europe, especially 
in Italy, where she was constantly impressed 
by byzantine and romanesque paintings and 
mosaic work, After successfully majoring in 
the fine arts at Hunter College, New York 
City, Miss Carley obtained a scholarship at 


Yale University for graduate work and a 
degree. 
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- During the first year of apprenticeship the 
apprentice shall be given instruction and ex- 
_ perience in all branches and aspects of the 
_ designing and execution of stained glass. The 
a instruction and experience shall cover design- 
ing, cartooning, pattern making, glass selection, 
_ cutting, etching, glass painting, firing, glazing, 
_ cementing, setting, and exchange of apprentices 
_ with other studios. The apprentice should be 
2 engaged in each of these twelve aspects of the 
_ Craft not less than 150 hours. The final three 
_ years (6,000 hours) should be devoted to in- 
‘Struction and experience in the type of work 
for which the apprentice is indentured, i.e.: 
eS designer-draftsman-glass-painter or cutter-gla- 
_ Zier-setter. 
__ Provision should be made for 144 hours a 
_ year minimum of related school instruction. 
The courses should be integrated and run paral- 
lel with the shop training of the apprentice. 
_ These courses should cover not only the history 
_of stained glass, but also the chemistry of the 
materials used, the study of methods and speci- 
fications, and also included should be a tour of 
worthy examples of stained and leaded glass. ' 


The apprentice would be required to keep a 
daily report during his entire apprenticeship, 
which would be checked by his employer, and 
reviewed every three months by the local Joint 
Apprenticeship Committee. 


It is interesting to know that the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentices was 
very much concerned that a given num- 
ber of hours be allocated to each type of 
operation or skill involved. It would not 
give its approval until the plan con- 
tained a statement as to how long the 
apprentices were to spend at cartoon- 
ing, how long at painting, how long at 
cutting, and how long at glazing. 

In discussing the new training plan, 
one of the older workers said, “‘I was 
born too soon. I certainly wish I could 
have had a training like this.” From 
such a remark, one gains some insight 
into the possibilities of the plan. 


An interesting sidelight on training 
for work in stained glass is seen in the 
effort which the Stained Glass Associa- 
tion made to sponsor a scholarship in 
the Dayton Art Institute. Negotiations 
were just under way when World War 
II started, and it was agreed that the 
scholarship plan would have to be set 
aside for the duration. 

There is every reason to believe that 
considerable work has awaited only the 
ending of the war and there is also evi- 
dence that modern postwar stained 
glass will find its own artistic means of 
expression different from the mediaeval 
pattern but still in strict conformity with 
the craft principles of that earlier day of 
master craftsmen. This increased de- 
mand for stained glass necessitates an 
accelerated apprenticeship training pro- 
gram. 


Christmas Cards and the Old Masters 
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JN A few weeks it will be Christmas. 
it And I still have all my cards to ad- 
_ dress. There is so much to do. The cards 
_ themselves are a distraction. My desk is 
littered with them. Those from last year 
and the year before, those I have saved 
_ for the pictures on them and those which 
- T have received within the last few days, 
_ to say nothing of the box of cards await- 
ing my signature: I have been getting 
_ ready to begin for at least half an hour. 
- But to tell the truth, I am a little tired 
_ by now. If I turn out my lamp I can 
look into the deep blue of a winter night, 
pierced by the bright points of electric 
lights. The scene framed by my window 
is like that on one of my Christmas 
cards, a deepening indigo sky, a sky of 
- limitless distances, speared by a slender 
sickle moon, in the foreground a Christ- 
mas angel bearing a lamp, whimsically, 
a dear old-fashioned kerosene lamp. The 
artist’s name is unfamiliar to me, 
_ Milena, but the spirit is that of Christ- 
- mas, so much so that this picture ex- 
presses my whole concept of the word! 
And Milena, the very name is musi- 
cal, I want to know more about this 
artist. But not now... now I must 
address those cards. Scores of Christmas 
cards, scores of pictures, paintings, etch- 
_ ings, the whole story of Christmas. 


The Reverend LEo C. STERCK 


Here is a card which no one, after a 
hasty glance, will throw in the waste 
basket, because I am going to keep it! It 
is the Annunciation by Fra Angelico. 
When I was in Italy I saw the original in 
the monastery of San Marco. I often 
wonder how an artist can pour so much 
inspiration and energy into a mural 
which cannot outlive the wall upon 
which it is painted. But then Fra An- 
gelico had never heard of blitzkrieg. 
And he was devoted to the service of 
God: if after a year or a day God saw fit 
to destroy his masterpiece, so be it. 

It is said that Fra Angelico associated 
his art so closely with his spiritual life 
that he knelt as he painted, praying 
with the brush instead of verbally. Look- 
ing at the Annunciation this is not hard 
to believe. The flower-strewn grass upon 
which the angel kneels exudes a fra- 
grant peace, and Mary is radiant in her 
purity and happiness. Although her pink 
dress is simplicity itself, and she is 
seated on a rough wooden stool such as 
the monks may have used in their refec- 
tory, this is not a Mary of suffering and 
poverty; for the only poverty known by 
the saintly Dominican was an absence of 
luxury, and the artistic austerity of the 
cloister, the covered walk in which the 
Blessed Virgin is seated is typical of 


Italian monastic art, and the graceful 
curves of the arches are like the flight of 
swallows or the rhythmic rise and fall of 
planechant. 

But in this picture Fra Angelico’s 
sweetness has no tendency to cloy, for 
the composition is both simple and 
dramatic. Too many of the intelligentsia 
forget this and similar paintings when 
they look down their noses at the poor 
Dominican. He is not to be passed off as 
a pious and puerile soul who painted 
insipid angels against a background of 
burnished gold. Instead, Fra Angelico 
is recognized by many as the connecting 
link between Giotto and the renaissance. 
Be that as it may, he will always be the 
favorite of the masses. If you wonder 
why, look at the angel’s wings, shimmer- 
ing copper, metallic blue, red and gold. 
One is fascinated by them in the same 
way that tinsel and sequins awaken 
childish joy in every soul. It is nothing 
to be ashamed of. Let us not despise this 
simple monk for making us children 
again. 

Another artist who loved gold and 
bright colors was Simone Martini; but 
Martini was thoroughly sophisticated. 
He belonged to the Siennese school, a 
group of men who drew their inspiration 
from the Near East. They imitated the 
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Byzantine mosaics, with their stiff figures 
like wooden puppets, their jewel colors 
and thin-lipped, coffin-shaped, greenish 
faces. Nobody questions their piety, but 
it lacked virility, and is akin to that of 
the pious spinsters who decorate our 
vestments with hand-painted roses. The 
Siennese masters reduced art to a sort of 
craft, a glorified “‘cabinet-making, em- 
bossed with gold,” and there is little 
spiritual nourishment to be derived from 
it. It is the caviar and cream-cheese of 
the art world. 

One of the finest Annunciations I 
ever saw on a Christmas card is a very 
unpopular picture. It was painted dur- 
ing a materialistic and immoral era by a 
man who was at least part-time de- 
mented, and who, because no one would 
buy his picture, dubbed it his “blessed 
white eyesore.”’ As a matter of fact, the 
dominant color of the picture is white, 
but its real title is “Ecce Ancilla Dom- 
ini” by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Rossetti 
may, in one of his off moments, have 
threatened to buy a baby elephant to 
wash the windows, but he possessed a 
sensitive religious nature. In “Ecce An- 
cilla Domini” he has reduced the An- 
nuciation to its simplest terms. The set- 
ting is a small, bare room. The face of the 
Blessed Virgin is familiar. You might 
have seen it on State Street during the 
rush hour, or in a crowded subway: it is 
that of any young working girl, a little 
pinched and tired from menial tasks, 
but as yet unsullied by this world. Seated 
on her narrow bed, she is caught up in 
contemplation, when the angel enters 
her room. The Virgin is as yet unaware 
of his presence, and looking at this sim- 
ple picture, we hold our breath in ex- 
pe¢tation of his overwhelming message. 

I wish Rossetti had painted a whole 
series of pictures depicting the life of the 
Mother of God. I wonder how he would 
have handled the Visitation? It is an 
episode which has never lent itself very 
well to artistic representation. With due 
respect to this holy woman, perhaps it 
is all Elizabeth’s fault. An old woman, 
six months with child, is not a very ap- 
pealing figure. Time and again we see 
her welcoming the Blessed Virgin, some- 
what clumsily, while the latter gives her 
a forced kiss on the cheek. The only 
representation of this episode which I 
really like is a French statue of the late 
Middle Ages in the church of Saint Jean 
de Troyes. The sculptor, interpreting the 
scene in terms of his own day and age, 
has represented the two women as mid- 
dle class matrons stopping for a chat 
after mass. Mary, who carries her mis- 


sal, is young and disarmingly pretty; 
while Elizabeth, a bunch of keys at- 
tached to her girdle, looks like a cheerful 
soul and a housewife par excellence. In 
art as in life, it is better to do plain 
things well than grand ones poorly. 
The Annunciation, the Visitation: but 
Christmas is the feast of the Nativity. 
Easter is glorious, but Christmas is the 
most joyful feast of the year. And who 
does not prefer happiness even to tears 
and glory? As for Mary, it is the happiest 
day of her life, and bending over the 
manger, she is like star-dust and moon- 


beams and candlelight rolled into one. . 


It is for this radiance which I look in 
pictures of the Nativity. 

For this very reason I turn to France 
and Flanders for the most charming of 
their kind. The Italians are either too 
carnal, sentimental, or lachrymose; the 
Spanish gloomy, the Germans ponder- 
ous, and the English, well . . . at the 
moment I can’t recall a single English 
Nativity. Perhaps the English are lack- 
ing in that religious warmth which is 
typical of the Latin races (remember, 
even their most glorious cathedrals are 
not their own, but of Norman inspira- 
tion). The French and Flemish, on the 
other hand, are the only ones who have 
just the right blend of faith, gaiety, and 
realism to depict this joyous mystery. 

One of the most beautiful Christmas 
cards I ever received has an illustration 
from an old Book of Hours, representing 
the Nativity. Of course, the artist has 
taken a few liberties with history, and 
Mary, instead of reclining on the straw 
of a crude stable, occupies an enormous 
mediaeval bed, its green velvet canopy 
embroidered with gold. She even wears 
a crown in bed, and is waited upon by 
gorgeously appareled ladies. One of 
them has placed the Christ-child on a 
crimson pillow and another is bringing 
a basin of gold in which to bathe Him. 
After the quaint fashion of mediaeval 
paintings, the wall of the house is open 
to the street, where men in tagged 
sleeves and fur hats are gazing at a 
brilliant gilt star in the heavens. And 
curiously, in the neighboring houses, 
even those farthest distant (all of which 
have an open wall to afford us a better 
view) the same scene of birth is being 
repeated in miniature. : 

I have seen other illuminated minia- 
tures which were more accurate, but 
none more charming than this. This 
medium seems especially well adapted 
to the representation of religious sub- 
jects in their happier aspects, perhaps 
because as much pleasure as pain must 


have gone into their making. The colors 
were taken from the plants of the fields, 
gathered preferably in the fresh of early 
morning; blue, from the bluet, carmine 
from the ivy, symbol of happy lovers, 
and so forth. Many scholars regard the 
middle ages as the most utopian period 
in history. I doubt it very much in some 
respects, but not with regard to religion 
and religious art, for during the middle 
ages art was not work, but half pleasure 
and half prayer. 

A few hundred years later another 
artist painted a picture which .is as 
heartwarming as the gayest illustration 
in a book of hours, even if it has nothing 
else in common with the gorgeousness 
and fairy-tale charm of an illuminated 
page. This genre painting by Le Nain 
is not exactly a Nativity in the religious 
sense of the term, but it is a Nativity all 
the same, as its title indicates, “‘Le 
Nouveau-né.” Two women (perhaps 
one of them the midwife) are bending 
over a new born child. The one shields a 
candle with her hand, and it casts a yel- 
low light into their well-scrubbed faces, 
with a Rembrandt-like effect. But the 
center of interest is the child itself. Our 
eye goes straight to it, and its message 
straight to our hearts: here, in this little 
bundle of pink and wrinkled flesh is a 
human soul. What is to become of it? It 
is to us that God has entrusted this pre- 
cious charge. In some ways the Nativity 
is a prototype for every human birth, 
except that every joy and sorrow is mag- 
nified infinitely. Who knows? Perhaps it 
was this thought which motivated the 
illuminator to paint the scene of multi- 
ple births. Or again, maybe he was just 


interested in what else was going on in ~ 


town. 

One man who could almost never 
isolate a single event from the activities 
of the multitude was none other than my 
favorite of favorites, Pieter Breughel. Of 
all the Christmas pictures which I have 
ever seen his is the one I like best. I am 
referring to a little-known snow-scene 
entitled the Nativity. Few reproduc- 
tions of it are available, but if you ever 
come across one you will know what I 
mean. 


ALTHOUGH landscapes, including 
snow-scenes, had certainly been painted 
before his time, Breughel, to my knowl- 
edge, is the first man to have painted 
the falling snow. Not only are the steep 
roofs in this Flemish village blanketed 
with its cottony whiteness, but the big 
flakes continue to meander down. It 


seems unfair that the first Christmas — 
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- should not have been a white one, and I 


like to see the Nativity transplanted to 


_ our northern climate. Then too, I prefer 
_ realism to fantasy; even squalor can be 


picturesque; in fact, the picturesque is 
wherever you look for it. Breughel does 


not spare our feelings in this regard to 
poverty. The stable is a stable, not a 
pretty créche, cotton bound with a silver 


star on the roof. Christ is born in a 
hovel, close to the frozen canal, where 


: ‘some garbage has been dumped and a 


dirty brat slides on the ice. The grand 
hétel-de-ville, with its ogive windows, 
kitty-cornered from the stable, is closed 
to poor people like Mary and Joseph, 
and so are the bright and cleanly inns. 
For warmth, the Christchild has the 
breath of a donkey and an ox (God’s 
tribute to these dumb animals, often 
nobler, within their own limitations, 
than man himself). 

And as for privacy, the Infant Savior 
has none. The stable is open on two 


The Arts and Crafts in Europe 


COMPARISON between different 
approaches to the arts and crafts 
in Europe and America can help to clear 


A up misconceptions. It happens that I 


_ have worked as a painter and craftsman 
in stained glass for more than fifteen 
_ years in various countries of Europe and 


_ for a little more than four years in the 


_ United States. 


First, it is not true that people in Eu- 


_ rope are more art minded than they are 


in this country. It is not true that Eu- 


-ropeans are generally more educated or 
more intellectual. Nor is it true that 


patrons in Europe are more understand- 


ing and do less to interfere. with the 


 artist’s creation by imposing their pre- 


| 


- conceived ideas than they do here. 


But there is a capital difference in the 


attitude of the artists and craftsmen. 


themselves. In Europe there are crafts- 
men who, from generation to genera- 
tion, have lived by sheer love of their 
trade, their skill, and their achieve- 
ments. Most of them are only moder- 
ately concerned with making money. 


- They live quietly and modestly, having 


their moderate virtues and moderate 


vices and having a lot of fun and not so 


very high ambitions. Sometimes a mem- 
ber of one of these families, by an ac- 


cumulation of genius or of luck or of 
_ favorable circumstances, may become a 
famous artist. Such generations of work- 


ers in the field of beauty are seldom 
found in this country; most artisans here 
whom I have found really possessed with 
a great love for their work are recent ar- 
rivals from abroad. I know many of 
them who complain that none of their 
sons profess any interest in their métier 


Joep Nicoias 


and that they crave more cerebral, less 
manual and better paid jobs. 

Now all this would not be a catas- 
trophe were it not a symptom of a much 
deeper phenomenon. And here comes 
the fundamental difference. All art in 
Europe, the most classical as well as the 
freest, originated from the handicrafts, 
from the immediate contact of the crea- 
tive spirit with matter, whereas, in 
America, it has been imported as an 
already grown-up branch of activity at 
its final stages of development. Art came 
over here as art with a capital A, and 
therefore already disillusioned and dis- 
connected from primitive community 
life, 

In Europe it was the stone cutter of 
the middle ages, unexpectedly letting 
himself go at carving a face in a corner- 
stone, who originated European sculp- 
ture. It was the carpenter who at a cer- 
tain moment terminated a beam with 
some floral or animal ornament. It was 
the bronze caster, accustomed to make 
church bells or field guns, who one day 
made an angel or a baptismal font or a 
strange animal on a door knocker. 

European painting originated when a 
monk copying a missal drew some illus- 
tration or some illuminated initial letter 
into it. 


AND WHAT about this once so impor- 
tant and universally distributed art of 
the stained glass window? Its early be- 
ginnings lay in a purely functional fill- 
ing up of open spaces by means of little 
slabs of glass, which at that time could 
not be made in very large slabs and 
therefore had to be joined together with 


sides, at least, and the street is thronged 
with people; the air is filled with the 
shrill squabbling of women and the 
surly voices of the soldiers and the bark- 
ing of dogs. Humanity goes on its way, 
neither knowing nor caring that its 
Savior is made man. But Breughel, like 
our Blessed Lord, loved humanity, fight- 
ing, swilling, groveling mass that it is, 
and beyond his love for Christ, he has 
filled this picture with Christ’s love for 
the world. 


and America 


lead cames. Out of necessity grew the 
abundant beauty. The imagination of 
the craftsmen, combined with an ideo- 
logical conviction, created a great new 
art. The technical inventions of the 
alchemists provided variations and ex- 
tended the possibilities, and the early 
scientific experiments of the Renais- 
sance created new mediums and new 
points of view. 

But until the late eighteenth century 
and in most instances until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, any great artist 
emerged from the crafts and considered 
himself as a master among numerous 
minor craftsmen. He could not be fooled 
about any detail of his material and he 
knew the sound and safe ways of pro- 
ceeding; he was proud of his skill and 
ability. 

Was not Tintoretto a master decora- 
tor, as well as Rubens and Tiepolo, and 
did not even Goya design over five 
hundred cartoons for the royal tapestry 
manufactories? In contrast to such out- 
standing personalities let us consider 
what has happened in the United States. 
Some artists came over and opportunity 
was theirs. They were probably better 
paid than any great master in Europe; 
what was lacking? What was lacking was 
the background of the age old studios 
and hand industries, as well as the spirit- 
ual need for grandezza and extravaganza 
which filled any European princely 
patron. 

For a century there was no stimulus 
whatsoever to start new workshops here 
because it was always cheaper to order 
any piece of craftsmanship from Europe. 
An artist in America designed an object 
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and sent his drawings to Europe, but the 
personal contact between designer and 
executant was lost. The early American 
pattern of life took shape not with- 
out luxury, not without imagination, 
but American luxury, except for some 
achievement with silverwork, had not 
the immediate contact with matter, 
which is so sorely needed for any original 
inspiration. * 

There is an old mediaeval,,sayings 
“Ubi spiritus accedit ad elementum , fit Sacra- 
mentum.” ‘‘There, when the spirit comes 
to the matter, a miracle comes to pass.” 
Well, the spirit of the American artist 
did not come to the matter; it confined 
itself to the drawing board. The Ameri- 
can artist was inspired by already existing 
art, not by the earth. 

In the meantime sales organizations 
for imported art had been established. 
The abundant remuneration. possible 
in this country and the cheap execution 
abroad proved to be too alluring. A 
powerful sales organization, always po- 
litely cajoling the customer and dictat- 
ing to artists of weak convictions, make 
a pretty bad combination. It is only 
rather recently, when the United States 
raised its tariffs, that the established 
sellers of art had to erect their own work- 
shops. 

So the crafts in this country originated 
on the wrong side of the fence; they 
arose aS a money making proposition 
instead of from a desire for beauty as felt 
by those who handle matter with love and 
skill. By and large, they were born out of 
adulation of the patron, out of a desire 
for conventional display and sometimes 
out of the patron’s unseasoned concep- 
tions of artistry. 

But things were growing fast. A new 
generation of craftsmen sprung up and 
many among them were free lance artists 
who knew how to challenge the polite 
inclinations of conventional commer- 
cialism. A new generation of art contrac- 
tors has also arisen, and among them are 
those who are not exclusively salesmen 
but men of taste who know how to give 
and take and who know how to estab- 
lish a loose and free contact between 
patrons and artists. And there are those 
whose sincere desire for the necessary 
evolution of beauty stimulates them to 
give more breathing room to the artist 
and more opportunity for experimenta- 
tion, more freedom for his personal 
handwriting. But even this great im- 
provement is not enough to authorize 
the much greater expectations which I 
entertain for the future of this country, 
and which go beyond my lifetime. 


LET ME put it as a historical parallel. 
America, as it is now, might well be 
compared to ancient Rome. Originally 
a conglomeration of heterogeneous col- 
onists, Rome grew into a powerful 
state. The colonists, Etruscans, Ilyrians, 
Phoenicians and Trojans, had brought 
some discordant art traditions from 
whence they came, by far not compar- 
able to the culture of their lands of 
origin. They were poor in art at a 
time when Greece wrought its classical 
wonders. But they grew rich in posses- 
sions and when Philip of Macedonia 


conquered Greece, the great migration - 


started. Artists, philosophers, and crafts- 
men flocked to Italy to work for the 
bankers of the world. And while Greece 
and Asia Minor were enslaved and 
impoverished, Greek art experienced 
a wonderful posthumous flowering in 
what we now call the Hellenistic period. 
It was not Italian art; it was not yet the 
beginning of Western European art. 
That came only in the middle ages, long 
after the downfall of the Roman Empire, 
when the peoples of Europe realized the 
primitive possibilities of their own soil, 
of their own convictions, of their own 
tools. Yet if America at the present time 
might be likened to the Roman Empire, 
there is still one flaw in the comparison. 

America is not only in its Hellenistic 
period; it is already also in its middle 
ages. It is making its new tools and its 
new materials. It does not yet know half 
of what it is going to do with all its inven- 
tions. Out of the inventions, now in the 
functional period, will grow America’s 
art. 

When in Europe the architects dared 
for the first time to build a high gothic 
vault, it was as great a progress in the 
knowledge of stresses as now is repre- 


- sented by the construction of a strato- 


liner. When for the first time mediaeval 
monks were melting blue and purple 
and ruby glass in their furnaces, they 
did not foresee the windows of Chartres 
cathedral, just as the inventor of lucite 
or nylon cannot yet foresee what will be 
the artistic consequences of his technical 
achievement. The inventor of color 
emulsion in the Kodak works cannot 
foretell what development his invention 
will have or whether, some day, it will 
not be a new medium for a powerful 
phase of art. 

For reasons to which I have alluded, 
until the present time the American 
genius has worked in a functional and 
commercial direction. The day will 
come when we shall witness a new at- 
titude and when a greater art than ever 


before will be born out of so many new 
possibilities, and out of need for a more 
spiritual, more idealistic existence. 
Here, then, are the conclusions to be 
drawn for us artists and craftsmen. 
Every day the range of materials and ~ 
tools is increasing; so let us try them out; 
let us ask our engineers about possibili- _ 
ties and capacities. Let us experiment _ 
and thus acquire an adequate way of 
handling these new materials. We need 


not forget about éradition, but tradition — | 


involves growth. There is a difference — 
between invention and creation. It is 
only in handling matter a thousand times __ 
and every day that our eyes begin to see 
and our intellect begins knowing. 

Let us once and for all not be ex- 
clusively designers. The drawing board 
alone never made a good craftsman or, 
I might add, a good architect. Inspira- 
tion is at its best when it comes from some 
unexpected caprice of matter which no 
brain can calculate, which is beyond a 
system. Beauty is not made by the will 
of man; it is born out of love, just as 
everything must be born out of love. 
Love of the spirit for that unlimited 
enigma — matter out of which we are 
made; the matter of the earth. 


Recent Publications 


GOD SPEAKS. By Charles Péguy. Intro- 
duction and Translation by Julian Green. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc. $1.50. 


In this collection of poems of Charles 
Péguy, French soldier and mystic, God 
addresses the modern world on the 
fundamentals of life, infusing them with 
a new youth and vigor. While most of 
the poems have been included in Péguy’s 
earlier works: Basic Verities and Men and 
Saints, those in which God Speaks are well 
worth segregating. They are the author’s 
choicest poems, the ones to which we 
will turn again and again. . 

To read them is like prayer — a con- 
versation with God. For here is a book 
which will bring men closer. to their 
Creator, because in it, He comes so 
close to men, speaking with simplicity, 


humor, and supernatural common sense. 
There is a whole Catholic philosophy i | 


of life in the eighty-two pages of this 


volume, but the point of view is new. y { 
The secret of enjoying life which this 


book contains can be summed up in 


Péguy’s own words: “A little relaxation, 


a little yielding, a little abandonment 
into my hands.” Péguy shares this secret 
with God. Even his style is inspired. His _ 


Christmas Cards and 
The Old Masters 


(UPPER LEFT) LE NOUVEAU NE, BY GEORGES 
DE LA TOUR. (UPPER RIGHT) ANNUNCIATION, 
BY SIMONE MARTINI, UFFIZI GALLERY. (MID- 
DLE LEFT) THE ADORATION OF THE KINGS, 
BY BRUEGHEL THE YOUNGER, IN THE MUSE 

ROYAL DES BEAUX-ARTS, ANTWERP. (MIDDLE 
RIGHT) “ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI,” BY DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI. (LOWER LEFT) ANNUNCI- 
ATION, BY FRA ANGELICO, SAN MARCO, FLOR- 
ENCE. SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 15 IN WHICH 
SPEED ENCE TS MADE TO THE PAINTINGS ILLUS- 
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J. L. CRONIN, R. J. HOLT, H. G. BELL, G. W. KAEBEL ANI 


CHAPEL OF THE SACRED HEART, NAVAL AIR Tae 
HONOLULU. THE REVEREND WILLIAM M. SLAVIN, CHAP: 

LAIN. LIEUTENANT (JG) WALT LITWIN, ARCHITECT. T Fl 
BASIC STRUCTURE IS A BAUMES QUONSET HUT, TWENTY 
BY FIFTY-SIX FEET. LOUVERS ON EITHER SIDE GIVE AN 
OPENNESS TO COOLING BREEZES WHILE ADDING SIX 
ADDITIONAL FEET FOR SEATING SPACE. THE ENTRAN EI 
TO THE CHAPEL IS FLANKED BY PLYWOOD DESIGNS OH 
RED HIBISCUS AND ANTHURIUM, GOLDEN SUMMER DAY 
LILY, TORCH GINGER, NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS, ANII 
CUP OF GOLD. THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS WER! Fl 
PAINTED BY BERNARD LANGLAIS. OTHER PAINTERS§ 
ASSISTING IN THE DECORATION OF THIS CHAPEL WERE: 


I, A. LUCK. THE LECTERN CONSISTS OF A FLAT MAHOGA Yi 
TOP SUPPORTED BY TWO BAMBOO TRUNKS. THIS LITT A 
BUILDING MAY INDICATE AT LEAST A PARTIAL SOLUTION 


IN THE HANDLING OF SMALL CHAPELS FOR MISSIONS$ 
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poems glow with an inner, spiritual fire, 
yet their message is comprehensible to 
all, for in them holiness is reduced to the 

“simplest human terms. 
_ Translated, with a noteworthy intro- 
duction, by Julian Green, this book can 
be understood by any thinking person, 
and its highly original ideas and para- 
-doxes should prove stimulating to stu- 
: dents in Catholic high schools and col- 
-leges, as well as to the most mature 
readers. 
The Reverend Lrto C. STERCK, 
Saint Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Towa. 


A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT. By 
Franz S. Meyer. Chicago: Wilcox and Fol- 
lett. $2.50. 
; This is the first American edition of 
a handbook which has long been a 
staple in the library of architects and 
decorators. It is fully illustrated with the 
familiar pen and ink drawings and the 
subject matter is conveniently divided 
according to the construction and de- 
velopment of the elements of ornamenta- 
tion rather than according to periods 
and nations. The section entitled ‘“Re- 


hint of the type of treatment the reader 
can expect and perhaps some ironical 
soul will wonder why the author did not 
include a chapter on the subject of “Why 
should a new building leak??? But be- 
neath this air of persiflage the author 
gives us a common sense explanation of 
phases of building that will be welcome 
by many. The book is filled with lively 
pen and ink drawings. This reviewer, 
however, feels he must enter a demurrer 
to the blurb writer’s comment to the 
effect that this book is for “those who are 
tired of being fooled by regional plan- 
ning boards, contractors, architects, and 
engineers . . .’ When you say that, 
pardner, smile! 

In Architecture Arising we have a more 
serious work. In the preface, the author 
offers the following comment which 
should be taken to heart by many 
an architect: ‘“The architect must ac- 
quire technical knowledge which can 
be tapped and utilized to enable him to 
carry out his professional tasks. But in 
order to be fitted for larger roles he must 
needs prepare his mind and outlook to interpret 
present conditions in their effect on the fu- 
ture.” (Italics ours.) This preparation of 


ular Architecture,” “‘Quality,” ‘“To- 
ward a Building Policy’? — form the 
basis for an understanding of what is 
needed for a live appreciation of archi- 
tecture in our day. The book is well 
illustrated with photographic reproduc- 
tions and a few drawings. There is also 


a good index. 


The need to prepare the mind and 
outlook to interpret conditions in their 
effect on the future, mentioned above in 
connection with Mr Robertson’s book, 
Architecture Arising, is given further mean- 
ing in the study of the planning of a city 
in relation to its people — The City Is 
the People. Such a study may seem to be 
far afield for readers of LrrurcicAL ARTs 
and yet, it will help to widen our hori- 
zons and evaluate the question of a 
contemporary outlook in its broad lines. 
We are prone to limit our objectives to 
small facets of the whole. Mr Church- 
ill’s book will help us to get out of the 
rut. Many fine illustrations and plans 
of cities — of the past and of the future 
— will aid the reader to appreciate the 
manifold problems involved in planning 
our cities so that the people can live in 
them in peace, quiet, and comfort. 

M. E. L. 


_ligious Utensils,” among them the altar 
(sic!) will not be of much value to the 
designer of churches. But the collection, 
as a whole, can be viewed as a guide of 


the mind and outlook is a sine qua non 
for the architect who plans for the 


Church, particularly at this time when BASIC WRITINGS OF SAINT 


THOMAS AQUINAS. Edited and an- 


value to those who are not content 
“merely to copy. There is an interesting 
introduction by Meyric R. Rogers, cu- 
rator of decorative arts and industrial 
arts at the Art Institute of Chicago. 

M. E. L. 


PLANNING TO BUILD. By Thomas H. 
Creighton. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50. 

ARCHITECTURE ARISING. By How- 
ard Robertson. London: Faber and Faber. 
10/6. 

THE CITY IS THE PEOPLE. By Henry 
S. Churchill. New York: Reynal @ Hitch- 
cock. $3.00. 

- The layman is often bewildered by 
the phraseology which clouds many 

books and commentaries on the art of 
building and would welcome an ex- 
planation of building problems couched 
in simple language. It might be ques- 

tioned whether Mr Creighton’s Planning 
to Build will fully satisfy this need but at 
least the lay reader will be taken on an 
‘instructive and certainly amusing tour 
through the highways and byways of 
‘the building and architectural frater- 
nity. The titles of several of the chapters: 

“You might grow up to be a goldfish” 

and “Hot air and hot stuff” will give a 
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the old order of gothicism and other 
stylistic isms has been pretty well dis- 
credited. On this point Mr Robertson 
makes a point that should not be missed 
by those who are fearful of evolution in 
the arts and who timorously retreat 
behind a false conception of tradition. 
The author states: “On the educational 
side, an open-minded attitude trans- 
mitted from teacher to student is a 
prerequisite. Which means that the 
past, present, and future of ‘design’ and 
construction are regarded as being on 
one continuous plane. In other words, 
tradition cannot be disregarded because 
of the fundamental knowledge to be 
drawn from it, and contemporary work 
cannot be cold-shouldered merely be- 
cause it is different.’’ This idea is fully 
developed in the chapter “The Right 
Approach,” one of the best in the book. 

The problem of integration of design 
and plan is explained in the chapter un- 
der that title. This problem is further 
explained in the chapter on “Means of 
Communication” in which the author 
shows how the collaboration of all en- 
gaged in building — architect, engi- 
neer, artists, craftsmen — is the means 
whereby this integration of design and 
plan can be effected. Other chapters — 
“The Domestic Field.” ““Toward a Pop- 


notated with an Introduction by Anton Pegis. 
Two Volumes. New York: Random House. 
$7.50. 

A philosopher experiences a special 
joy in being called on to present the 
writings of Saint Thomas to people in- 
terested in liturgy and art. For, between 
religion, art, and philosophy there are 
meaningful affinities. Of the many ap- 
proaches to Saint Thomas, none is 
more direct than the one spontane- 
ously chosen by those who seek in him 
a theological guide along the spiritual 
way. Saint Thomas was, above all, 
“vir miro modo contemplativus.” A 
flair for the contemplative life can 
lead one straight to the core of Saint 
Thomas’s thought. 

Insight into the mind of Saint Thomas 
may be gained from biographies and 
from studies of his sanctity, from certain 
books on spiritual life (for instance, the 
Christian Perfection and Contemplation of 
Garrigou-Lagrange), and from formal 
expositions of Thomistic doctrines. All 
such readings will best serve their pur- 
pose if they lead to direct contact with 
the works of Saint Thomas. 

A current obstacle to many desirous 
of approaching Saint Thomas is his 
language. Even the best translation will 
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not bridge all the difficulties resulting 
from the fact that Saint Thomas writes 
in a scholastic language invented for 
scientific purposes and studded with 
precise but wearisomely standardized 
terms. Mr Pegis has made a very suc- 
cessful translation into correct, untor- 
tured English. It reads smoothly, al- 
though never sacrificing accuracy to 
smoothness. 

Whatever difficulties with which the 
reader remains confronted, after the 
excellent job done by Mr Pegis, are of 
such a nature that their conquest is a 
fascinating task, most likely to bring 
about the improvement of the reader’s 
mind. 

Mr Pegis has made a wise choice; 
these are truly the basic writings of 
Saint Thomas. The first volume, ‘“‘God 
and the Order of Creation,” is made of 
the complete First Part of the Summa 
Theologica. It begins with the treatise 
On the One God, in which all the best 
metaphysical instruments of theology 
are brought to their greatest degree of 
perfection. 

To those who realize that the Blessed 
Trinity lies at the very centre of Catholic 
faith, the treatise On the Trinity will give 
cherishable light. The treatise On Angels 
helps greatly to make intelligible our 
relation to the spiritual creatures with 
whom we are united by the friendship of 
charity. 

Volume two begins with a section 
comprising most of the third book of the 
Summa Contra Gentiles, On the Ultimate 
End of Man. In it we find the true mean- 
ing of Thomistic eudaemonism. This is 
followed by a large section of the First 
Part of the Second Part of the Summa 
Theologica, dealing with human acts, 
virtues, vices, law, and grace, through- 
out which is manifested one of Saint 
Thomas’s chief characteristics as a spirit- 
ual guide, his constant care for obtain- 
ing a maximum yield from the natural 
instruments of divine life in man. Saint 
Thomas’s admirably intelligible theory 
of the virtues simplifies many problems 
and reduces appreciably the intricacies 
of casuistical reasoning. 

It is worth mentioning that the first 
edition was exhausted, almost immedi- 
ately. A new printing is badly needed 
and will surely be available soon. The 
increased number of readers of Saint 
Thomas makes it likely that more stu- 
dents will devote their effort to quicken- 
ing the life of his doctrine in our time. 

Yves R. Simon, 
University of Notre Dame. 


ARMENIA AND THE BYZANTINE 
EMPIRE. By Sirarpie Der Nersessian. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $3.00. 
This book is, as the author explains in 
her forward, a compilation of five lec- 
tures delivered in April and May, 1942, 
at the Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York, for the Institut de Philologie et 
d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves of the 
Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes. The vol- 
ume carries the subtitle: ‘“‘A Brief Study 
of Armenian Art and Civilization.” 
The intention of the author is to out- 
line the political and religious history of 


the country and to point out its contri-, 


butions to the development of architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting. She in- 
tends also to show the autochthonous 
quality of Armenian creative art, con- 
tending that, especially in architecture, 
it received little from Byzantium. 

Although five lectures are perhaps too 
few to do the subject justice, neverthe- 
less it might have been possible to select 
the material so as to present a clearer 
and more convincing thesis. The five 
chapters, corresponding to the five lec- 
tures, are quite unrelated one to an- 
other. 

‘The first two on the history of the 
country and its religious controversies 
are too limited in scope and fail to give 
sufficient background for full compre- 
hension. They deal in too much detail 
with a short period of Armenian history 
without explaining the inherited tradi- 
tions of the country or the contemporary 
non-Christian influences which were so 
important. 

The chapters on architecture and 
sculpture are not convincing. Perhaps 
the lectures were clearer, illustrated by 
numerous slides at large scale; but the 
illustrations in the published book are 
too small and too few to prove the au- 
thor’s thesis. 

The chapter on painting confines it- 
self almost entirely to a description of 
specific illuminated manuscripts. Finally 
there is a brief bibliography. 

Delivered before a specialized audi- 
ence, enlivened by the personality of the 
lecturer and illustrated with quantities 
of slides, this series was undoubtedly 
very attractive. 

However, in book form it smacks too 
much of the platform. One wishes for 
a crisper explanation relating more in- 
timately the works of art to the lives of 
the people who fashioned them, and to 
the liturgy they serve. 

LEOPOLD ARNAUD, 
Columbia University. 
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Correspondence 


Fort Lewis, WASHINGTON: © 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: ; 

You may be interested in learning 
about some of the unusual activities. — 
that have made army life at Fort Lewis, 
Washington, more enjoyable. The Cath- 
olic choir of the post chapel was formed 
in June, 1944. The singers are offi- 
cers, enlisted men, WACs, and civilian — 
women who work at the post. From the 
start all were enthusiastic in their sing- 
ing and studies. Not one had heard of © 
such things as propers of the mass, the 
white list, the Motu Proprio, music regu- 
lations, the Palm Sunday procession, 
etc., so they had many things to learn 
other than the singing of the new music. 
For months the correct pronunciation of 
Latin was a stumbling block to them, 
but now it is a thing of the past. All 
were encouraged to use the Missal while 
assisting at mass. 

This study was but the stepping stone 
to discussions of such subjects as the 
liturgy, ecclesiastical architecture, re- 
ligious art, vestments, appurtenances, 


the divine office, the place of the choirin __ 


church and the sacred office of the choir 
singer. Later some singers learned to 
recite compline in Latin in the small 


Catholic chapel, which is a wing of the J 


larger post chapel. 
Our chaplain, Father Gerald J. Kai- 


ser, was not left untouched by all this J 


interest. Recently he purchased a beau- 
tiful chalice and ample mass vestments, 


replacing those of the Roman style. One ; | | 


WAC singer, Corporal Vera Boland, has 
taken care of the arrangement of flowers 
for the altars. Also she has made veils for 
the tabernacle on the high altar, so that 


changes can be made for the color | | 


of the day. Mrs Marguerite Belford 
and Lieutenant Elaine Hitch, an army 
nurse, have assisted in playing the organ 


for congregational singing at various 


services. 

The post chapel is a large red brick — 
building. It has a sanctuary containing — 
choir stalls and an organ console. A ~ 


choir loft in the rear of the building con- _ 


tains the organ pipes and another con- 
sole. Our choir sings from this loft be- — 
cause, of necessity, it is a mixed choir, _ 
but the console in the sanctuary is used — 
when the congregation sings at low 
masses and devotions. Two small chapels 
are built on either side of the chapel; one _ 
for non-Catholic worship; the other is 
the Catholic chapel, where the blessed 
sacrament is reserved. 
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Although most army chapels are 
equipped with Hammond electric or- 
‘gans, this chapel contains a fine two- 
manual pipe organ which is in keeping 
with the other fine appurtenances. This 
building is the result of a battle with the 
War Department, won by the most dec- 
orated army chaplain, Colonel Babst, a 


Catholic priest, now deceased. Many 
_ times we have been inspired by these ap- 
 purtances, ceremonies, music, and ser- 
_ mons in this rare army chapel. 


A few months ago we conducted a 
course of instruction for Catholic or- 


ganists and choir directors and Catholic 
chaplains’ clerks. Some army nurses, 
Red Cross personnel, and singers at- 
_ tended. They were equipped with pen- 


_ cils, paper, copies of the white list of the 
Society of Saint Gregory of Amer- 


ica, Kyriales, propers of the mass set 


to psalmodic formulae, the Parochial 
Hymnal and the scores to various motets 


. and the following masses; Father Ros- 


sini’s Salve Regina, Steffen’s Euchatistica, 


and Eder’s Saint Michael. The names and 


addresses: of reliable music’ stores in 


_ different parts of the country were sup- 
_ plied to the students. The above listed 


music was demonstrated to them by the 


_ Catholic choir so that they could become 
_ familiar with tempos, shading, details, 


etc. These students will be expected to 


use their training and knowledge in 


forming choirs for their own outfit 
wherever they may be sent overseas. 

In summation, our Catholic choir, 
which numbered about twenty-five sing- 


ers at any one time, has had a total of 
- seventy different members and has sung 


seven different masses, in unison and in 


_ parts, including the Gregorian Requiem 


Mass. A total of seventy-five hymns and 


~ motets have been used at such services 


as confirmation, holy hours, forty hours 
devotion, etc. At the present writing, the 


_ choir is taking a vacation and all male 


singers have been transferred from the 


_ post but, enthusiastic with the accom- 


_plishments of the past year, we look for- 


_ ward to reforming this organization at 


a rehearsal scheduled for the evening of 
the first Tuesday of September. 
Yours truly, 
PAuL BENTLEY, 


_ Sergeant, organist, and master of the choristers 


New York City 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs 
Dear Sir: 

I have read the last issue of your pub- 
lication froma cover to cover. My ac- 
quaintance with the current movements 
toward more sound and significant de- 


sign in religious art is probably not al- 
together up to date, but it is an interest 
of long standing. As a museum director 
in Chicago and Denver in the early 
1920’s I had occasion for some modest 
participation in certain phases of that 
development. It has always seemed to 


me a most vital trend both for religion 


and art. 

The Church could hardly do less than 
try to lay hold of the best in the visual 
arts — the body being, after all, the 
temple of the soul. But in their turn, the 
arts, if they are to rank among the es- 
sentials of life, certainly need to have 
their roots and their incentives in the 
realities — and among these, a living 
religion surely is paramount in richness, 
complexity and universal importance. 

Particularly interesting to me were 
the several clear-headed references, in 
LirurcicaL Arts, to the problem of rec- 


onciling tradition and modernism. Ap-- 


parently we may be as traditional as we 
choose in emulating the spirit in which 
the great craftsmen of the past ap- 
proached their work — in their hum- 
ble, sensitive and greatly imaginative 
recognition of the implications of the 
need they were trying to fulfill. The 
point is, if we follow that spirit all the 
way, we will be as responsive to the 
form-language of our own time as they 
were to theirs. Complete dedication to 
the realities of the thing to be done will 
leave little room for the self-conscious- 
ness that leads either to the nostalgic 
imitation of old forms or to the modish- 
ness which imitates the new ones. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE WILLIAM EGGERS, 
Head of Art Department, 
College of the City of New York 


Brooklyn, New York 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicau ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Here is an opinion on the symposium, 
“Sculptors and Religious Art,” which 
appeared in the August issue of your 
publication. It seemed to me that the 
discussion, as a whole, showed a dis- 
regard for the fundamentals necessary 
to religious art. It accepted the fallacies 
of the existing system and continued the 
errors, only now in new hands. 

The problem needs thought and not 
the lazy acceptance of conditions as they 
are. Collaboration of the arts within the 
Church, by informed artists, is the solu- 
tion. The present system, whereby 
statues are bought from wholesale 
sources is not the answer. Church sculp- 
ture must express the ernotion and tradi- 


tion called for and form an integral part 
with its surroundings. 

Never will mass production achieve 
the desired results. Many modern 
churches are living monuments because 
of the collaborative efforts of the arts 
and skills. Only in personal experience 
with the arts and crafts in solving a 
problem can consciousness of unity be 
realized. 

As long as sculpture, like any of the 
fine arts serving the Church, is thought 
of in terms of mass production, it can 
yield no more than a bad compromise. 
Good art reproduced, at its very best is 
only an exhibition piece. If the Church 
is satisfied to exhibit merely the arts, 
then reproduction is one way out. If, 
however, the Church wishes to express, 
through the arts, its age-old philosophy, 
she cannot do it in the manner suggested 
at this symposium, and I consider the 
opinions expressed as a misunderstand- 
ing of sculpture. Sculpture expresses a 
people’s faith. Religious sculpture is, if I 
may so express it, ‘“‘in faith,” and unless 
sincerity is ever-present in every in- 
stance possible, sculpture stands the 
danger of becoming a fake —a fake 
now so often seen in so many churches. 

The cure is in the hands of the 
Church; it does not lie with the sculp- 
tors. The Church authorities must cease 
to encourage commercialization and 
must encourage and develop guilds 
throughout the country which are capa- 
ble of working with architecture and 
the arts. The problem must be tackled 
as a whole and not merely through 
small groups nibbling away, or offering 
ways and means to perpetuate existing 
fallacies. The Church must work with 
the aid of intelligent advisory groups. 

To let responsibility lie with the local 
clergy will only continue the existence 
of the present errors. Create a “‘confer- 
ence’'of the fine arts,’’ so that architec- 
ture and the arts, in the construction 
and furnishing of Church edifices, could 
be planned with the same foresight and 
skill required, let us say, for city plan- 
ning. The directive force of the “‘confer- 
ence” should be representative of the 
Church, architecture, the arts and the 
crafts. Then our Church edifices may 
really be diving monuments. 

Sister Jeannette’s article “We Need a 
Better Art,” in the same issue of the 
magazine, stresses the truth which should 
prevail in the development of the arts 
at the service of the Church. May she 
carry her point with the authorities! 

Very truly yours, 
K. Georce Kratina, Sculptor 


Classified Directory. 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes, 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
612 Maywood Avenue, Milwaukee 13, 
Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ‘““The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances”; ‘“The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


WE STILL HAVE SETS OF AETAR 4 


GREGORIAN RECORDS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


LITURGICAL BOOKS 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 26-28 Park 
Place, New York City. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), 154 Nassau Street, New York 
City 7. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 
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STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The D’Ascenzo Studios, 1604 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Founded 1896. Outstanding work in 40 
States and 5 Foreign Countries. Illus- 
trated material on request. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Joseph Mayer, 498 Hudson Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Andrew Saliga Studio, 202 East 44 
Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TABERNACLES 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel) 154 Nassau Street, New York 


Tae. YX 
VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite”’, ““Resto-Crete’’. 


WOOD WORK 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. . 


Carl Moser, Inc., 4311 Katonah Avenue, 
New York 66, N. Y. 


$2.00 A SET 
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URSULINE ACADEMY LIBRARY 
ae KWOOD, MISSOURI 


This window illustrates the life of Saint Paul and his devoted disciple, 
Dionysius the Areopagite. These traditional figures of profound significance 
dominate the central lancets — Saint Paul with sword and open book and 
Saint Dionysius, or Denis, the Apostle’s most distinguished convert, identified 
by the closed book and the mitre as Bishop of Athens. According to some 
legends, the saint became Bishop of Paris, but at least he became patron 
saint of that city. The two medallions below show the Apostle of the Gentiles 
preaching before the Athenians at the Areopagus, with Dionysius his most at- 
tentive listener. “But certain men adhering to him, did believe; among whom 
was also Dionysius, the Areopagite, . . .” (Acts xvii. 34) 

The first lancet at the left is devoted to significant related incidents in Saint 
Paul’s ministry and martyrdom. The lower one symbolizes his baptism of 
disciples at Ephesus. “And when Paul had imposed his hands on them, the 
Holy Ghost came upon them, and they spoke with tongues and prophesied.” 
(Acts xix. 6) The second medallion is a symbol of the shipwreck, when the 
vessel bearing Saint Paul, sailing for Italy with other prisoners in charge of 
the centurion Julius, was mightily tossed about by the storm. “And now I 
exhort you to be of good cheer. For there shall be no loss of any man’s life 
among you, but only of the ship. For an angel of God, whose I am, and 
whom I serve, stood by me this night.” (Acts xxvii. 22, 23) The upper 
medallion is devoted to the martyrdom of Saint Paul as related by Dionysius 
in a letter to Timothy. He receives the crown of martyrdom at the hand of the 
“butcher,” one of the two knights sent by Nero to see that he was beheaded. 
Later these knights repented and were baptized. 

The opposite lancet is given over to the story of Saint Dionysius as it appears 
in the Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine. In the lower medallion is his bap- 
tism. “And then Denis was baptized and Damaris his wife and others with 
them, and was a true Christian man and was instructed and taught by Saint 
Paul three years, and was ordained bishop of Athens.”? Above is a symbol of 
his vision of the hierarchy of angels and their orders, dispositions and ofhces, 
as revealed unto him as he was transported into the Third Heaven. “I know 
a man in Christ... caught up to the third heaven... That he was 
caught up into paradise, and heard secret words, which it is not granted man 
to utter.” (II Corinthians xii. 2-4) In the upper medallion the Lord appears 
to him in a great light, while he is imprisoned in the dark dungeon before his 
martyrdom with Rusticus and Eleutherius. 

The symbol of the Agnus Dei brilliantly enriches the centre of the rose 
above. Angels bearing symbols of the nine Heavenly Choirs revealed to 
Dionysius are shown in the surrounding petals of the rose. 
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NORTH TRANSEPT WINDO! 
IN SAINT PATRICK’S CI 
THEDRAL, NEW YORK CIT 
DESIGNED BY CHARLES 

CONNICK AND EXECUTED E 
HIM AND HIS ASSOCIATE 


Explanation overleaf 


